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is great, but above all is good, in- 
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plating Jesus: the meeting of un- 
created Love with created love. 
... There is a Franciscan way of 
imitating Jesus ...a sweet renun- 
ciation made for love of Jesus.” 
“Well deserving of our love is the 
ove of Him who loved us to well!” 
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Awards . . . National Directors’ Meeting... 
: Boston Congress 
The Hour of St. Francis Award 


_ The November observance of “Hour of St. Francis Month” proved © 
ery successful. We were gratified to see the large number of Third 
Order fraternity bulletins which featured this special observance of 
our radio program. Be sure to mark your fraternity calendar for 
1957, since November will always be “Hour of St. Francis Month.” 
The climax of this observance was the presentation of the Hour 

of St. Francis Award. This award is a beautifully illuminated certifi. 
cate suitable for framing. The wording on it reads: “Hour of St. 
Francis Award. Presented to ... in recognition of outstanding — 
service in the promotion of the Franciscan Radio Apostolate.” It was 
presented to Father Raphael O.F.M. Cap., assistant provincial secre- 
tary of the Canadian Capuchin Province. _ 
Father Raphael was instrumental in inaugurating the French ver- 
ion of the Hour of St. Francis, called: “Saint Francois sur Les Ondes 
ou L’Heure de Saint Francois.” He arranged to have our regular | 
weekly program translated into French. There are now forty-one _ 
radio stations carrying our French program. Soon Father Raphael 
also hopes to realize his aim of having radio stations of France carry 
our Program. 
‘The late Fr. Felix Pudlowski, a veteran Franciscan missionary _ 
; among the Indians and renowned preacher and energetic director of 
the Third Order, first conceived this idea of a French version of our 
radio program. It inspired Father Raphael, who overcame the many 
obstacles to its realization and worked out a practical solution. We 
wish to congratulate Father Raphael and wish him many years in the 
Franciscan Radio Apostolate. 


: St. Francis Peace Award 
The 1956 St. Francis Peace Award was made to Mr. John R. 
Gariepy. a reporter for the Detroit Times. He is responsible for the 
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“Bulldozer for Peace Campaign. ” In the Archdiocese of Detroit Cat 
olies are particularly proud of the achievements of John R. Gariep 
Through a series of 103 consecutive articles, in as many days, 
by personal solicitation, Mr. Gariepy raised $25,000. 00 to pur 
a bulldozer, dise-harrow and Root- for a mission under 
rection of Fr. Donald Hessler, a Maryknoll missionary of 
Quintano Roo, Mexico. He received remarkable support from ( 
olics, Protestants and Jews. | 
The purpose for his “Bulldozer for Peace Campaign” was tu 
able the Mayan Indians of the Yucatan Peninst on 
jungle and overcome their poverty through farmin 
less susceptible to the propaganda of Communists. The cor 
the Mayans made them a fertile field for such propaganda. 
Mser. Thomas A. Jobs, Detroit Archdiocesan Director of the 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, warmly recommended 
Gariepy for this honor. May God bless Mr. Gariepy in his apo 
efforts to spread the spirit of Christ in the world. The Third 
is very happy and very proud to have made this presentation to 


Stumping for St. Francis 


Two tertiaries are especially active in lecturing on St. Francis and 
the Third Order. They are Major S. G. Deans and Mr. Harvey Scot 
who are both approved by the Third Order Executive Board, 
work out of our Central Office. 

Major Deans is teamed up with his apostolic wife. Te the ie lec- 
ture season they covered some 9,200 miles and spoke to groups from 
25 to 1174 in number. There is no charge for their services. The fre 
will offerings received are divided up between the Hour of St. Fran 
and the Fund for a Tertiary Home for the Aged. __ 

Major Deans is anxious to cover the southeastern section of 
country on his next tour. If you have any bookings for him, plea: 
write to the Central Office of the Third Order. 

Mr. Harvey Scott is confining his illustrated lecture work to the 
vicinity of Detroit. Recently he ran an article in the national issue 
of the Catholic Register, and it provoked many inquiries on the Third — 
Order. Mr. Scott likewise has no charge for his work. All free-will of- — 
ferings are used to support the Hour of St. Francis, the Radio Rosary — 
Crusade, and the Catholic Information Center. For any information — 
on Mr. Scott’s lectures kindly write to the Central Office of the Third — 
Order. | 


Third Order Director's Institute 


The executive Board and the Reverend Commissaries approved of 
a 1957 Third Order Directors’ Institute. It will be conducted at Al- 


(See page 107) 
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APPLYING CHRISTIANITY IN THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS 
MARCH, 1957 VOL. XXXVI NUMBER 3 


PAT cies CONVENTION year is at hand for the Third Order of St. 
Francis in North America. Place, plan and purpose of the convention 
were amply explained in the January Newsletter published in the 
FORUM. 

It remains to review some of the events of the past year, particularly 
since the last National Congress in Milwaukee in 1952. 

During these years we have seen the gradual tightening up of the loose 
Third Order organization both on the Fraternity, Provincial and Na- 
tional level. Fraternities have become more conscious of procedures, 
council meetings, well regulated elections, and the more extensive use of 
the ritual of the order at the monthly meetings. Since the last Congress 
at least three Franciscan publishing houses in the U.S. have issued vari- 
ous Third Order rituals to be used at the monthly meetings. Songs at 
the meetings have been standardized so that tertiaries from the far flung 
corners of these United States can come together and sing common songs 
with identical words. 

During the last ten years the National organization has rendered a 
good deal more service to the fraternities, beginning with the Novice 
Instruction Outlines (begun in 1946) and later published in booklet 
form. These were continued for a number of years in conference form 
and finally incorporated as a one-page thumb-nail conference in the 
FRANCISCAN HERALD AND ForuM magazine, the official organ of the Third 
Order in North America. 

For the past year the National Secretary has prepared a conference, 
which is mailed separately and monthly to each director of the Third 
Order. This too is a looked-for service. Added to that, we now have the 
Newsletter available to everyone interested in seeing and reading it. 
Prior to its publication in the Forum, it was sent to the directors only 
and published when necessary. Often the contents of the Newsletter 
never filtered down to the membership or even to the officers of the Fra- 
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ternity. Now each officer can receive a copy of the Forum and the News- 
letter every month. This, we believe, is a forward stride and should pay 
off in a more united T.O. front throughout the U.S. by implementing 
monthly council meetings. 


Much of this was made possible at the Milwaukee convention when 
the per capita tax was increased to 25¢ for the National Organization. 
At the convention in Cincinnati in 1947 it was increased from 5¢ to 
10¢ and (O! Great Day!) in Milwaukee to 25¢. The Hour of St. Fran- 
cis, a major apostolate of the T.O. in this country, receives 50¢ per 
capita. But the increase made it possible for the Central Office to offer 
a little more service to the some 1200 fraternities affiliated through Prov- 
inces to the Central Organization. 


Through more full time commissaries of the Third Order (and now 
we have some provinces with Assistant Commissaries) tax obligations 
are taken more seriously. There is, however, much room for improve- 
ment. We feel that it is simply a matter of educating Third Order mem- 
bers to the proper use of the Common Fund (see “Items of Interest” in 
this issue). When the challenge to the Third Order membership is made 
on a wider scale and a concrete action proposed (as in the case of the 
Hour of St. Francis) there has always been a good response. 


We strongly feel that it is time for the Third Order in the United 
States to assume its rightful place and proper responsibility for carrying 
on and carrying out the works of mercy that are so much a part of the 
Order’s spirit and tradition. This can only be done by a renewed con- 
sciousness of the Common Fund’s basic role in the Fraternity as an in- 
strument for carrying out the spirit of poverty in a practical manner. 
Recommendation 16 of the International Congress of Tertiaries held in 
Rome in 1952 particularly urges that well-to-do members contribute 
“according to their means” to make the fraternity’s charitable activities 
representative of the Franciscan spirit. A far larger Common Fund is 
indicated than our fraternities commonly have at their disposal. 


Most Tertiary Provinces have followed the lead of the Central Organ- 
ization by holding workshops and institutes for tertiary officers and in- 
terested members. In June 1948 the first workshop was held for tertiary 
directors from the midwest area, repeated each year and followed in 
1953 by an expanded version of the same workshop for all U.S. direc- 
tors, held at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. These workshops were the 
result of the strong recommendations made at the sixth national con- 
vention in 1947. Since the Milwaukee convention in 1952, Province after 
Province has expanded the workshop plan to carry on Provincial con- 
gress themes in local and selected areas. This is the kind of basic train- 
ing that is needed and the results have been most encouraging. More 
and more we find tertiaries beginning to govern their own affairs; ter- 
tiaries informed sufficiently to talk on the Third Order at various gath- 
erings; tertiaries with initiative to undertake unheard-of ventures such 
as a proper fraternity headquarters. 

Everywhere the Third Order is pulsating with a new life and a fresh 
look which we feel all will witness at the Boston Congress in October. @ 
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T ertiary Pen Profiles 


by Mark Hegener O.F.M. 


W cen THE LITTLE FLOWER St. 
Therese was beatified, Leonie Mar- 
tin testified in the process: ‘Our 
mother went to Holy Mass every day. 
Being a member of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, she kept the rule with 
great fidelity, and was as mortified in 
appetite as in everything else.” 

The same might be said of Louis 
Martin whom Zilia Guerin married 
in 1858. Together they went every 
day to holy Mass, together they re- 
ceived holy Communion. They kept 
the fasts and abstinence of the Church 
strictly no less than the Sunday ob- 
servances of holy Mass and abstinence 
from servile work. 

he parents of the Little Flower 
had acquired a true spirit of St. Fran- 
cis in the practice of moderation, hu- 
mility and patience. If God blessed 
their household with a middleclass 
abundance, that would not make 
them snobbish. It did not change 
their simple habits of table, dress and 
furnishings. At the same time both 
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were personally active in the practice 
of genuine charity. 

There was the time when refined 
jeweler Louis did not hesitate to 
gather up the drunken man and his 
tools from the gutter of a busy in- 
tersection, and take him home regard- 
less of what a gaping and gossipy 
populace said or thought. Or the oth- 
er time when he came upon the 
destitute epileptic at the railway sta- 
tion, and not having the money him- 
self to pay the man’s fare, held his 
own hat to passersby till he had 
enough to send the cripple happily on 
his way. 

Zelia Guerin had her heart set on 
the convent before marriage. Her 
sister had entered. But God’s provi- 
dence pointed otherwise. She prayed: 
“O God, since I am unworthy of the 
vocation, grant that I may fulfil your 
holy will in marriage. Make me the 
mother of many children and grant 
that all of them be dedicated to you.” 

God gave Zelia and Louis Martin 


Tl 


nine children. And in the light of 


faith, at a time when they could know 
nothing of the place God had in store 
for these children, each arrival was an 
event of heartfelt thanksgiving to God 
for an undeserved distinction. Nor was 
there only consolation in rearing a 
large family. Death claimed four of 
the children in infancy, the two boys 
included. At the brink of a fifth grave, 
that of Therese, the ninth and most 
glorious of her children, this valiant 
mother, believing the worst had hap- 
pened, actually brought herself to 
thank God for the disappointment 
and for what others might have re- 
garded as wasted pains and care. 

St. Joseph restored the little life 
as if by a miracle; but immediately 
the eldest child came down with ty- 
phoid fever. Sorrow was compounded 
and Zelia faced weeks and weeks of 
new anxiety and care. Frail as she 
was herself, still she gained strength 
through her faith: 

“Everybody,” she said, “has his cross 
to bear, and some have a real heavy 
cross. But that is God’s way of de- 
taching us from the world and turning 
our thoughts to Heaven.” 

Of the little ones that died, Zelia 
Martin said: 

“To close the eyes of my little ones 
and follow them to their graves, was 
painful in the extreme. But I was re- 
signed. I did not at all regret the 
suffering and worry endured for them. 
People kept saying it would have been 
better not to have had the children. 
I could not bear to hear that. I re- 
garded my pain and worry as little 
enough compared with the eterna! 
happiness of my children. And then, 
it is not as if I had lost them for good; 
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life is short and miserable enough; — 
and up there we shall meet again.” 

The tertiary home has been proved 
over and over again to be the cradle 
of religious vocations. And the Martin 
home cradled the religious vocations 
of the five remaining children—four 
to Carmel and one to the Visitation 
convent. 

Only one prayer they did not see 
realized in their life time: to have a 
priest and a missionary in the family. 
But their youngest child, St. Therese, 
had been taught the spirit of a mis- 
sionary and was later declared by 
Pope Pius XI to be the Patron of 
the Missions! 

Neither was there a boy to carry 
on the Martin name. So many parents 
are reluctant to give an only son to 
the priesthood or religious life for that 
reason. To the Martins this was no 
consideration. But now, will the 
names of Louis and Zelia Martin 
ever die? None of this could have 
been known to them in their lifetime. 
Nevertheless the sacrifice was readily 
made and the graces of their sacri- 
fices richly distributed. 


All the unselfish and self-sacrificing 
prayers of the Martins were heard 
even though they did not see the re- 
sults of all their prayers in their own 


lifetime. 


The example of Zelia and Louis 
Martin living out the rule and spirit 
of the Third Order of St. Francis 
is a model for tertiary parents today. 
And a lesson: The Third Order makes 
saints and the parents of saints; it 
awakens vocations and nurses voca- 
tions. There is nothing sensational in 
such a life. But the results are truly 
amazing! S 
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t | will present the counterpart to this 


‘& article 


© told the reader, 
') redeeming activity and the triumph- 
7 ant march of Christ’s grace proceeds 


Sanctity in the World 
The glorified Godman continues to 


i live physically in his Kingdom the 
| Church by his presence in the Blessed 


¥ live and exert his redeeming activity 
( through the Church—in its members 
5 and 
i) Christ’s tant b ly, through the 


through various groupings of 


_ hierarchy, the religious ain, and 


> the rank and file of Christ’s flock. 


The two preceding articles have 
in effect, that this 


from century to century against tre- 


+ mendous odds within men’s souls, and 


the powers of evil without, with bat- 
tle and the shedding of blood—even 
as our Divine Captain displays the 


® scars of victory. 


This month’s panel in Fuehrich’s 


; cycle portrays the Triumph of Christ 
/ in a truly noble arm of the service 


in the Church Militant—the religious 
orders. Our picture, as will be pointed 
out later, is merely representative of 
the cloistered life generally rather 
than a complete photographic picture 
of the founders of religious orders in 
convention assembled. 

In a certain sense, the life of every 
true Christian, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents the power of Christian precepts 
and principles over his rebellious na- 
ture, may be said to be a triumph of 
Christ. In the Gospels, Christ laid 
down certain rules of life and conduct 
which must be practiced by every one 
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Sanctity in the Clotster 


by Maximus Poppy O.F.M. 
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of his followers as a necessary condi- 
tion for attaining to everlasting life. 
For example, to nourish the divine 
life of grace by the reception of 
Christ’s Body and Blood; to deny 
one’s unruly longings when they run 
counter to the known will of God; 
to love one’s neighbor even to the 
point of forgiving of injuries; to bear 
the cross of Christian living day by 
day; or, if you prefer a more homely 
instance of a Gospel precept, to be 
married to only one person at a time, 
and not even to lust after another 
whether married or unmarried. 

Besides precepts such as these, Our 
Lord taught also certain principles, 
which he expressly stated were not to 
be binding on all, or as necessary con- 
ditions without which Heaven could 
not be attained. Man is, in this life, 
placed between the good things of 
this world and the good things of 
eternity in such a way that the more 
he inclines to the first, the more he 
alienates himself from the second. If 
you are quite exclusively given up to 
the pursuit of the good things of this 
world (in themselves perfectly legiti- 
mate) ; if you seek and find in money, 
in pleasure, and in station, the end 
and object tof your existence, you run 
the danger, by just so much as you 
put your heart in such pursuits, of 
having your vision of the goods of 
eternity obscured. 

Conversely, the man who on set 
purpose detaches himself from this 
world and whose sights are set on the 
higher pleasure of Christ and the re- 
alities of the unseen world, takes the 
shortest way to obtain possession of 
that on which his heart is fixed. This 
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may seem a far cry from a theological 
definition of the cloistered life, but it 
is a descriptive one touching the sum 
and substance of it. Let me explain. 


% * * 


HE: HE PRINCIPAL good things of this 
world fall into three classes. There is 
money and property that stands as 
symbols of what makes life easy and 
pleasant. Then, there are the pleas- 
ures of the flesh which appeal to one’s 
bodily appetities. Finally, honors and 
positions of authority which delight 
the self-love of the individual—in a 
word, the urge to independence. These 
obstacles are removed, in so far as 
they can be removed, by the observ- 
ance of the three evangelical coun- 
sels of poverty, which is opposed to 
the love of riches; of chastity, which 
excludes the pleasures of the flesh; 
and of obedience, which cuts one off 
from the most valued goods of his 
soul, which is wholly independent ac- 
tion; and foregoing one’s own will in 
deference to God’s representatives. 
The artist’s graphic essay on the 
subject of the religious orders says in 
effect: Behold, among the major tri- 
umphs of Christianity, there ‘is this 
one too, that in every age it has been 
able to inspire thousands with a love 
for the observance of these counsels 
of the Gospel, than which, perhaps, 
there is nothing more repugnant to 
the natural man. In this, as in all 
other things, Christ himself and_ his 
apostles lead the way, and so potent 
was the force of their example that 
in the early Church there was a ten- 
dency (as there is today among those 
who are more zealous than prudent 
champions of the Gospel) to exalt 
these counsels into commands of uni- 
versal obligation. And, speaking of the 
Apostles, it has become almost an 
axiom, if not the practical policy in 
the Church, that a group of people 
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who wish to embark upon an apostolic. 
life, in the sense of a career of dedi- 
cation to the service of others, more 
often than not do gravitate towards 
the cloister and the vows thereby giv- 
ing their aims permanency. That, 
briefly, is the explanation for the great 
number and variety of religious insti- 
tutes that have sprung up even with- 
in the last century and half. 

But, like all life, the cloistered life 
too, developed only gradually into 
what it now is—the right arm of the 
Church. And, if this may seem like 
an invidious comparison with other 
service branches of the Church Mili- 
tant, do not overlook the fact that 
along with the honor in which the 
Religious are universally held by the 
faithful, just because they are the 
Church’s first line of defense, they are 
also the first line of attack by the 


enemies of the Church. 
* *% * 


W cs THIS SUGGESTION that the 
cloistered life grew slowly but steadily 
right out of the germs Christ had 
planted in the Gospel, we may turn 
our attention to artist Fuehrich’s pic- 
ture. 

The first five figures represent the 
pioneers of the monastic form of the 
spiritual life. In order we have Saints 
Paul the Hermit (January 15), An- 
tony the Abbot (January 17), the 
same that is memorialized in the lit- 
any of all saints along with the three 
other classic founders of religious or- 
ders; Macarius of Alexandria (Janu- 
ary 2), organizer of the then exist- 
ing hermitages; Pachomius the Abbot 
(May 9), contemporary of Antony 
and styled “the Elder” for his having 
come up with the beginning of a rule 
of life for the ascetics of his day; Sera- 
pion, Bishop of Thumis (March 21), 
later to cast his lot with St. Antony 
and his monks. 

Here is how it all started. During 
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the period of the Roman persecutions, 
many Christians fled into the desert 
of Upper Egypt, there to live as herm- 
its (solitaries) or as cenobites (in 
community) in the observance of the 
counsels of perfection. Not long after 
the sainted personages enumerated 
above, early in the VI Century, St. 
Benedict, Abbot (March 21), came 
upon the scene. He is affectionately 
styled the Patriarch of the Western 
Monks. 


The artist does not portray St. 
Benedict, important as he is in the 
scheme of the Church’s cloistered life, 
for the simple reason that he sup- 
poses the readers of his pictures to 
be informed. Informed, that is, that 
the cowled monk holding the crucifix, 
St. Bruno (October 6), is the man, 
who five hundred years later gave the 
world a_ variation of  Benedict’s 
monastic rule that came to be known 
as Carthusians from the seat of its 
foundation in’ France, the Grand 
Chartreuse. More familiar to the 
American reader are the Trappists, 
a more strict observance of the Cis- 
terican order of monks dating from 
the middle of the XVIT Century, and 
deriving their name from the Cister- 
cian Abbey of La Trappe. 

Next in the picture you see Saints 
Francis and Dominic, contemoraries, 
and institutors of the Mendicant Or- 
ders bearing their names. The stance 
which the artist gave St. Francis of 
Assisi 1s, apart from the element of 
variety, a reflection of the Saints’ 
characteristic seraphic charity. 

AS WAS STATED in passing, Fueh- 
rich’s objective was a representative 
group portraying the cloistered life, 
mainly for the Europeans who shared 
his religious sympathies. And so, the 
American reader should not be sur- 
prised at finding two figures wholly 
unfamiliar to him—Saints Ivan and 
Procopius. The former is a legend- 
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ary hermit of Bohemia, but one who_ 
has captured the interest of his 
countrymen; the latter, a famous 
abbott of that country. One and all 
of these ten sainted personages serve 
the artist’s purpose of memorializing 
the masters of the higher life and 
guides of pious souls who wished to 
make sure their salvation, and to con- 
form themselves perfectly to the di- 
vine will, by leading lives of volun- 
tary poverty, chasity and obedience. 


Need the reader of this magazine 
be reminded that even outside the 
cloister the counterpart of the monast- 
ic life—our hewing closely to the Gos- 
pel counsels—is actually pursued by 
literally millions in the several] Third 
Orders. Suffice it to say here that all 
of the older Orders have such a 
counterpart for their respective ter- 
tiaries in which the virtues of their 
vows are translated into the terms 
of every-day living by an approved 
rule of life. Unquestionably, the Third 
Order of St. Francis is the most widely 
spread, the most popular and, through 
its organized community life in frater- 
nities, the most workable among these 
instrumentalities for pursuing Chris- 
tian perfection. 


Such is the power of these Gospel 
principles over the heart of man that 
even in this age of self-indulgence 
there are, perhaps, more followers of 
the evangelical counsels than at any 
other time in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. What more glorious tri- 
umph of Christianity, what more 
striking proof of its divinity could be 
desired than this grand army of re- 
ligious men and women who have de- 
voted themselves wholeheartedly to 
the earnest pursuit of an ideal so 
exalted that pagan antiquity and even 
Judaism at its best had not even a 
concept of it, let alone an apprecia- 
tion, +] 
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by Albert Nimeth O.F.M. 


I. TAKING CHRIST as our model we 
have to reduce his sublime example 
to the humbler terms of our ability. 
We take our cue from the “follow- 
the-leader” game we used to play as 


) . children. We did not follow the lead- 


er exactly, but we did perform the 
stunt in our own way. We captured 
the spirit of the stunt but the ex- 
ecution of it depended upon our 
ability. So in imitating Christ, we try 
to understand the spirit of Christ and 
in our own limited way make that 
part of our daily conduct. 


By the spirit of Christ we mean his 
attitude toward  things—how he 
thought and felt and acted. His mo- 
tives and ideals; his guiding prin- 
ciples. 

There is no question that one of the 
most important principles in the life 
of Christ was his love for his eternal 
Father. He loved him above all things. 
Of that there is no question. Yet it is 
strange that whenever Christ wanted 
to express his love for his Father, he 
did not say it in so many words: “I 
love you.” He realized that action was 
much more eloquent than speech. Ac- 
tions are the truest expression of love. 
That is why Christ was most anxious 
to do the will of his heavenly Father. 
“T do always the will of him who sent 


me.” Because it was the will of his 
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Father, Christ was born in poverty, 
spent the long years of his hidden 
life in obscurity, wore himself out in 
fatiguing labor in his public life. The 
supreme test of his love came when 
the will of his Father decreed the 
agony of Calvary. Always and every- 
where the only thing that mattered 
was what his Father wanted. 

What does our Father want? That 
is how we determine our love of 
God and this love of God is the touch- 
stone of our spiritual life. Loving 
God is never a sentimental experience. 
It is the grim practicality of doing 
God’s will at all times. 

The very first thing that the will 
of God demands is that we be in the 
state of sanctifying grace. If for one 
moment we are not in grace we are 
in a condition never intended by al- 
mighty God. Let there be no mis- 
understanding of this: We are loving 
God to the extent and only to the 
extent that we possess sanctifying 
grace. Any other alleged expression 
of love of God is sheer hypocrisy 
and sham unless first of all we are 
in the state of sanctifying grace. If 
then we are to take Christ as our 
model, this is the first requisite. This 
is the first step in reducing the ex- 
ample of Christ to the humbler terms 
of our ability. e 
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The Tertiary 


Teacher 


by Elaine M. Horbelt, Tertiary 


ae GIVES US GRACES for ourselves, 
and He gives us graces for others. 
He bestows on members of the Third 
Order many gifts that are personal, 
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Yand again, he designs some that we 
fmay edify and help others to be saved. 
7As a teacher, I share with others this 
‘gift and responsibility. Third Order 
Slife and a teacher’s life fortify each 
other and blend, as they must. I only 
Hhave one life to live. Teaching is a 
¥ profession; the Third Order, a pro- 
# fession for life. 


» This life begins with a» Morning 
Offering, when the trusty Westclox 
firings, and the sun or fog says that it’s 
WH time to rise for another day. On my 
door is a morning prayer, a reminder 
tc ask Our Lord to “help me to go 
¥ around in his fold just for today doing 
} his work in his way.” This is a good 
@ time to make the intention of gaining 


Tall the indulgences I can for myself 


and the Souls in Purgatory. 


Teaching in a Catholic school, a 


§ teacher can fit attendance at Holy 
1 Mass into her daily round of duties 


and, moreover, encourage those stu- 
dents who can to do the same. I find 
joy in joining with boys and girls in 
| the observance of the liturgy‘s feasts 
and seasons. As we recall from our 
own school days, devotion is nourished 


7 through art, music, stories and numer- 


J ous ways that the Sisters have to re- 
mind us of our Faith. 


The teacher has an opportunity to 
encourage many in the reception of 
| the sacraments and to answer the 
many questions in preparing children 
to receive the sacraments. 


The office of the Paters entrusted to 
us is one means of discharging our 
first duty to glorify God. Mother 


| Church makes us her ambassadors to 


do this in the name of mankind. By 
the Office we thank God for His 


blessings, ask pardon, and _ secure 


| graces the world needs. The children, 


too, feel a sense of importance when 
adults request their prayers. They 
have a role to play in world affairs. 
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In our School, teachers and. chil- 
dren together say Grace before and 
after meals together. (From the Rule: 
Let them ... devoutly say grace be- 
fore and after meals.) Here we renew 
our offering for the day. The hours of 
the office continue in this spirit. Of if 
we are too busy (?) for these frequent 
mental visits with God, certainly he 
deserves and we shall need such a 
visit when the day’s work draws to a 
close. 


Along with prayer, my need for 
Saint Francis’ example of penance is 
evident.. According to his example, 
little aggravations, simple routine 
tasks, as well as heavier problems take 
on more than a natural significance. 


The Third Order practice of mod- 
eration in the use of all temporal 
things—food, clothing, and entertain- 
ment—seems only fitting to a teacher’s 
health, spirit, and salary. (From the 
Rule: In all things let the members 
of the Third Order avoid extremes 
of cost and style, observing the golden 
mean suited to each one’s station in 
life.) And (From an examination of 
the Rule: “I will bear in mind the 
influence of my actions on others, and 
thus strive to give a good example 
in-. word and deed.) This-—-is a 
good time to note that the prepara- 
tions for classes made while alone, 
time spent with the individual child, 
literature supplied, education from 
various sources, guides from the ex- 
perience of others, the scheduling of 
a teacher’s time, her opportunity and 
duty, all flavor the example children 
get. Kindness and patience toward 
others for and through Christ is a 
necessary ingredient. 


Saint Francis is a “natural” with 
children, who love the things he loved. 
Don’t you think all tertiaries are 
teaching. when living the Rule he 
taught? e 
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He started a fire as a sport. 
The fire started him to be a saint. 
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A SAINT TOO LITTLE KNOWN is the 
big-hearted Conrad of Piacenza. Yet 
his life is as heroic as any of the 
followers of St. Francis. His giving 
up all for justice’ sake and leading 
a life of severe penance to make up 
for past mistakes and for the love of 
God is an example for all who look 
to St. Francis for their leader. 

Like St. Francis, Conrad was of 
noble birth. He was born in 1290 of 
a wealthy family of Piacenza, Lom- 
bardy and while still quite young 
married Euphrosyne, the daughter of 
a nobleman of Lodi. 


Lucky FAULT 


As a young man Conrad loved 
chivalrous sports especially hunting. 
He enjoyed the chase and the feast- 
ings that followed. One day he had 
followed his game all day when finally 
the poor hunted creature took refuge 
in an impenetrable thicket. Conrad, 
not to be frustrated in his hunt, im- 
mediately ordered his servents to set 
fire to the brushwood, which naturally 
forced the prey out into the open. 
But the fire got out of control and 
with the help of the wind, destroyed 
the neighboring woods and a large 
held of grain. When Conrad saw this 
conflagration he became frightened, 
swore his servants to absolute silence 
about the affair, and returned home 
by side roads, so as not to be seen 
by the governor’s armed men who 
had been sent to arrest the incendiary. 
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St. Conrad of Piacenza 
by Donatus Grunloh O.F.M. 
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Meanwhile the governor’s men 
came upon a poor peasant who was 
carrying home some of the charred 
wood for fire-wood. They arrested ~ 
him and accused him of starting the 
fire. He was brought to trial quickly 
and by means of torture they forced 
from him a confession that he had 
started the fire out of spite. Since he 
had not wherewith to repay the dam- 
age done, he was condemned to 
death. When Conrad saw the inno- 
cent man being led to execution, in 
punishment for a crime of which he 
was guilty, his conscience drove him 
to give himself up. He ran out to the 
place of execution and before all the 
assembled crowd he admitted his own 
guilt. The fire had been the result 
of his foolish mistake. He offered to 
repair all the damage done and the 
innocent peasant was set free. 


CHANGE OF HEART 


In order to make restitution com- 
pletely Conrad had to sell almost all 
his possessions, even the jewels of his 
good wife. She co-operated and gen- 
erously gave up her own dowry so 
that complete restitution might be 
made. The unhappy event really was 
a blessing in disguise for Conrad. He 
now saw the vanity and fickleness of 
the worldly goods and the trouble they 
could lead to. He became more and 
more attracted to eternal goods, to 
the treasures of Heaven “where nei- 
ther rust nor moth can consume, and 
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{ where thieves do not break in_ to 
» steal.”’ More and more he felt himself 
'drawn to the more perfect life. He 


talked it over with his wife and found 
that she had been thinking along sim- 


® ilar lines. By mutual agreement she 
} joined the Poor Clares and he, at 


the age of only twenty-five, left his 
native town to join a group of hermits 


of the Third Order. 


This leaving the world was not 
prompted by a sense of failure and 


shame; no, Conrad retired from the 
4 world because he knew that he could 


love God so much more easily away 


from the distractions of the world. 
iw And living the Third Order Rule as 
a hermit he made rapid progress in 


the growth of virtue, so much so that 


his former friends came to see him at 
d-the hermitage. This proved to be a 
1) distraction and burden to him. They 
“} tempted him with the fine foods they 
« brought. Some of these friends didn’t 
% believe the sincerity of his ‘“conver- 
' sion,” and tried to show him up as 
fa _ fake. 
1 dressed up as fish hoping to fool him 
and put him to shame. Conrad ate 
~ the food and when afterwards, his 
friends chided him for it, he proved 


They brought him pork 


that he had eaten only fish by showing 
them the fish bones. 


All this visiting was not all to Con- 
rad’s liking. He wanted to leave the 
world completely and not have it 
come to him again. So he slipped 
away to Rome and thence to Sicily, 
to the Noto valley near Syracuse. Here 
he hoped to spend the rest of his days 
in complete seclusion. Seclusion it 
was, for thirty-six years. But these 
years were not without their tempta- 
tions from the devil. But Conrad was 
able to put these assaults of the devil 
to flight with his extremely peniten- 
tial life, sleeping on the bare earth 
and taking only bread and water and 
some wild herbs for nourishment. 
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Conrad’s life indeed was pleasing 
to God; that is why God granted him 
the gift of prophecies and miracles. 
When Conrad realized that the end 
of his life was near he went to the 
Bishop of Syracuse and made a gen- 
eral confession of his whole life in 
preparation for death which came a 
few days after his return to his place 
of seclusion. During the whole time 
of his stay in the Noto valley, Conrad 
had visited and knelt in prayer before 
a crucifix there. It was here, before 
the crucifix, that he was found dead 
on Friday, February 19, 1351. Be- 
cause of the many miracles that were 
worked at his tomb in the church of 
St. Nicholas in Noto, Conrad was 
canonized by Urban VIII in 1625. 


To make a mistake is usually the 
fault of human weakness. Not to 
profit by the mistake is human weak- 
ness. Conrad was very human as a 
young man. He was a man of his 
times who loved the chase and es- 
pecially the feastings that followed. 
And since he had the means to fol- 
low his desire for hunting, he did, 
for he saw nothing seriously wrong 
with it until the day when he let his 
eagerness for the prey go too far, 
causing serious harm to his neighbor’s 
property. When the full impact of his 
crime hit him, when he saw the inno- 
cent victim of his mistake being led 
to execution, Conrad showed himself 
the real man that he was. It was not 
easy for him to admit his guilt, for 
he knew well what it would mean: 
giving up his property and perhaps 
even his life. And even after he had 
repaired the damage done, he con- 
tinued to show himself a man. He 
learned the lesson; profited by his 
mistake and made sure there would 
be no repetition. He saw that material 
goods and the pleasures they brought 
weren’t all they were thought to be. 
In silent serious thinking (meditation ) 
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he found that real security, peace and 
happiness were to be found elsewhere 
in the treasures of Heaven. 


LESSON IN POVERTY 


Would that Conrad had learned 
earlier the spirit of poverty as well 
as he observed actual poverty later 
on after his “conversion”! This spirit 
of poverty as taught by Christ and 
enjoined by St. Francis on his tertiary 
followers in the world would have 
guarded Conrad against any mistakes 
in the use of material goods. 


In the first place, this spirit de- 
mands that we commit no sin in ac- 
quiring, using or holding on _ to 
material goods. Such action would 
be just the opposite of striving for 
perfection. Instead of bringing the 
tertiary closer to God it would lead 
him farther away from him. Also, it 
is in full accord with the spirit of 
poverty to avoid anything that may 
be looked upon with suspicion, any 
deal that may be ever so “legal” but 
makes a mockery of justice. The per- 
son truly imbued with the spirit of 
poverty will rather stint on food and 
clothing than acquire these through 
any shady, crooked or unjust means. 
All this is basic; it is God’s strict 
command. 


MODERATION AND SHARING 


But the spirit of poverty goes far- 
ther. It asks more than is strictly 
commanded by God. It looks also to 
what Christ wished and urged upon 
His followers. The rule of moderation 
comes into play, or as the Third Order 
rule puts it, the lover of the spirit of 
poverty will “avoid extremes of cost 
and style” in all living, putting a 
definite limit on the amount spent for 
food, clothes and entertainment, not 
with the idea of amassing more sav- 
ings but to have more to give to 
others and to curb one’s own tastes 
and desires. 
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If one is able to control his desires ‘ 
in things that are lawful, one will © 


certainly be able to keep sinful desires 
at bay. There is an endless number 
of ways to apply this rule of modera- 
tion: foregoing extra comforts in 
clothes and home furnishings; going 
easy on favorite foods; leaving the 
better things for other (especially 
other members of the family) trust 
God for material needs rather than 
worry about them; taking proper care 
of things we use (our own and at 
work). Really, the spirit of poverty 
or moderation should govern every 
phase of tertiaries’ activity. 


And hand-in-hand with moderation 
goes sharing. To be moderate in the 
use of things without sharing the sav- 
ings is not the spirit of poverty at 
all. That is mere miserliness, so for- 
eign to the spirit of Christ and St. 
Francis. Those who aspire to the spirit 
of poverty will be glad to share the 
goods of earth with neighbor just as 
God shares with his creatures. He will 
consider it a privilege to help a neigh- 
bor in need because his neighbor is 
God’s chosen one. In fact, the real 
lover and student of poverty will go 
farther even than sharing his material 
possessions. He’ll share his time and 
energies too. He will devote his leisure 
time not solely to self-entertainment. 
He will give some of it at least to 
helping others “grow up,” helping 
little boys and girls (his own first, 
then others) grow up to be men and 
women of character, giving them the 
example of a real man or woman of 
character. This would be so much 
more beneficial to self, and society 
and for God’s glory too, than any 
complaints about ‘“‘those _ terrible 
teens.” Of course not all of this is 
God’s command, but it is God’s pleas- 
ure. And the student of perfection by 
profession says he wants to do God’s 
pleasure too. @ 
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A chapter from the forthcoming book 
“The Enigma of Sorrow” translated by 
Sr. Bernarda O.S.F. of Sylvania, Ohio 


The Sufferings of the Just 


by Marie-Bernard Hygonet O.F.M. 


A LL MEN ARE UNHAPPY because all 
men are sinners. Such seems to be 
the formula which answers the 
“why” ot sorrow. However, there are 
individuals who take scandal at the 
misfortunes of the just. Let them not 
exaggerate; for in reality, the just 
man is happier than the sinner, since 
virtue creates a joy, a peace, which 


i the impious can not know. But earth 


being a place of trial, it would be 
extravagant to think that God is go- 
ing to multiply miracles to favor his 
friends. 


Should He choose to do so, He 
would have to see to it that “no evil 
befalls the just man; that the rains 
do not drench him; that blights stop 
respectfully at the borders of his wheat 
fields, and, if perchance, he forgets 
to lock his doors, God must station 
at the door some sort of angel with 
a flaming sword lest a happy thief 
carry off his gold and his jewels.” 
(Soirées de Saint Petersbourg, III, 
Entretien. ) 


We say “the just man.” But where 
is there a just man? Joseph de Maistre 
speaks of the “inconceivable folly 
which dares to raise arguments against 
Providence over the misfortunes of in- 
nocence ‘which does not exist’.” Where 
is there innocence, he asks, or where 
is the just man? Is he here in our 
midst? Alas! who can believe that he 
is if we were not the witnesses of it 
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at every turn? Often I think of that 
section in the Bible where it is said: 
“T will search Jerusalem with lamps” 
(Soph.1, 12). Let us have the courage 
to search our own hearts with lamps, 
and then we will not dare to utter 
unblushingly such words as_ virtue, 
justice, innocence. We might begin 
by examining the evil that is within 
us and turn pale after a courageous 
glance into the depths of that abyss. 
For, if it is impossible to know the 
number of transgressions, it is no less 
impossible to guess to what extent 
any one particular guilty deed of ours 
has disrupted the general natural or- 
der and thwarted the plans of the 
eternal Legislator. Consider that ap- 
palling communication of crimes 
which is so prevalent among men: 
complicity, counsel, example, approv- 
al; frightful words that would have 
to be contemplated uninterruptedlv. 
For hardly ever is one offense com- 
mitted without perpetrating another. 
And where shall we draw the line 
which shall limit the consequent re- 
sponsibility? From this follows that 
gen of wisdom which shines amone 
thousands of others in the Book of 
Psalms: “Who can comprehend the 
seriousness of man’s evil ways? O 
Lord, cleanse me of my secret sins 
and pardon me even those others” 


(Ps. XVIII, 14). 


What value do our virtues have in 
themselves? Strip them of the traits 
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resulting from temperament, honor, 
opinion, pride, helplessness, circum- 
stance, and what is left? Very little 
indeed. Frankly, I never meditate on 
this disturbing subject without being 
tempted to prostrate before God like 
a culprit who asks mercy; without ac- 
cepting in advance all the evils that 
could befall me as a slight remunera- 
tion for the immense debt contracted 
with eternal Justice. Yet, it is unbe- 
lievable how many people, during 
my lifetime, have told me that I was 
a very honest man” (Soirées, III, En- 
tretien) . 


Carried away by his eloquence and 
rightful indignation against the wick- 
ed, Joseph de Maistre could easily 
have exaggerated a little the shadows 
in his picture. There is no doubt in 
our minds that innocence does not 
exist, since we have all sinned in 
Adam, and because our virtues them- 
selves are tainted with so many im- 
perfections. “No one is exempt from 
defilement, not even the new-born 
babe,” says Job. However, there are 
beings less sinful, and the grace of 
Christ makes saints. We are not able 
to establish a rigid proportion between 
men’s sins and their sorrows. And 
here again we have one of the myster- 
ious phases of suffering. Blind as 
death, one would say, it strikes with- 
out discretion. Nature’s laws do not 
discriminate between the just man and 
the sinner, and if the sun rises equally 
on the fields of the one as of the 
other, neither do hailstorms make 
distinction. God is watching, however, 
and his wisdom knows how to draw 
from sorrows common to all men, ef- 
fects that are conformable to the vari- 
ant disposition of each individual be- 
ing. Jesus has just healed a man born 
blind: ‘Who has sinned,” the dis- 
ciples ask, “this man or his parents?” 
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Jesus answers: “Neither has he sinned 
nor his parents, but that the power ~ 
of God may be made manifest in 
him.” 


This explanation of the divine 
Master is far-reaching. Our sorrows 
manifest the glory of God. They re- 
veal his power which makes us bear 
them, his wisdom which instructs us 
through them, his bounty which 
makes them serve for our salvation 
and the salvation of a great many, 
and finally, his justice which recom- 
penses them magnificently. 


They reveal His power which makes 
us bear them. Think of the heroic 
patience of the martyrs. They went 
to their death singing; Christ walked 
beside them, communicating to them 
His invincible courage as He walks 
close to all those who suffer and who 
call on Him. To say that He makes 
us bear suffering is to put it mildly: 
He makes us love it, and loving it, 
He fills us with a joy in which is 
found the great newness of Christian- 
ity that has transformed sorrow by 
manifesting to miserable man his God 
who was waiting for him behind the 
cross. “I live in sorrow,” said Jesus 
to Angla of Foligno. In a way, He 
still lives in it, and that is why sor- 
row is loved. 


Sorrow instructs us: 


What man would know the extent 
of God’s justice if he did not sound 
the fathomless depths of expiatory 
sorrow? Or comprehend His mercy, 
if he did not see Him compassionate 
before our tears? What person would 
know God’s love if he did not con- 
sider the fruits of salvation which God 
makes our sacrifices to bear? 


As an index of divine perfections, 
sorrow makes us recognize also the 
true value of life. We find its initial 
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i blow very cruel but if we consider then can we continue to love the 


“it with the eyes of faith, we see that fleeting good things of their life when 
““} its countenance is the countenance the salutary bitterness of sorrow has 
7} of Wisdom and that no spoken words entered our hearts? Elizabeth of Hun- 
ia teach like its silence. gary has just learned of the death 
Nl. Sorrow dispels the phantoms of of her husband out on the Crusade 
H human glory and _ its empty joys. and she cries: “The whole world is 
® Fascination for wealth does not en- cead to me!” 
dure under its blows. It shows us the Harbinger of death, sorrow wears 
| emptiness of earthly possessions and a stern countenance as it begins its 
i _makes us grasp their significance. How (See page 106) , 
Nal 
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The convent of Greccio, bastioned against the mountains side by huge 


supporting columns. In the cave at Greccio Francis celebrated Christ- 
mas in 1223. 


GRECCIO: FRANCISCAN FRIARY 


ON A MOUNTAIN top north west of Reiti is the vil- 
lage of Greccio; and about two miles farther up, 
clinging right to the mountain like a swallow’s nest, 
is the friary of Greccio. Francis at first had built a 
little cell perched on a spur of rock higher over the 
village. The people begged him to move his dwelling 
to a hill closer to the village so that they could reach 
him easier. Francis was not too willing to forego his 
privacy, but he accepted the people’s invitation on 
condition that Providence choose the site. A child 
was told to throw a lighted torch from the parapet 
of the Greccio castle; wherever it fell and burnt the 
soil would be the chosen site. The child let t he torch 
fall; it rose up into the air and flew miraculously 
across the valley, descending on the opposite rocks 
at least a half a mile away! There was a Franciscan 
hermitage built at this site in 1217. It was later en- 
larged into a regular convent. The whole convent 
with its precious “Christmas cave” is encircled by a 
forest of stone-oaks. 
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Steps leading down the rocky cliff to the cell of St. Francis and the 


FoNTECOLOMBO: THE HOLY CAVE 


By FOLLOWING A LITTLE PATH, and later by narrow 
steps, we go farther back and come at once to another 
little chapel behind the Magdelene chapel called St. 
Michael. It is built on the precipice and in it we lift 
up a kind of trap door to climb down into the “Holy 
Cave” by means of steps carved from the rocky cliff. 
The room we now enter is about four feet wide and 
eight feet long, open at each end. Here in 1223 St. 
Francis fasted and prayed for forty days before writ- 
ing the third and final Rule of the Order, approved 
that same fall by Honorius III. It is said that Brother 
Elias and some of the other Ministers Provincial 
feared that the Rule would be too strict. They came 
to Fontecolombo to protest. But at Francis’ prayer 
Christ himself appeared on top of an old stone-oak 
tree and called: “Francis, there is nothing of you in 
the Rule. Everything in it comes from Me. And I want 
you to observe the letter of the Rule without any kind 
of gloss.” The ministers left in dismay (Sec. Perf. 1.). 


Mark Hegener O.F.M. 


‘Holy Cave"’ where the final rule of the Order was written. 
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Conference on Tertiary Duties 


The Whole Christ 


VERY VITAL obligation of  ter- 
tiaries is a firm friendship with the 
Godman, Jesus Christ. St. Francis was 
absorbed with the life and person of 
Christ. It was he who developed our 
present devotion to the humanity of 
Christ as expressed in the crib and 
the cross. 

To accept Christ as St. Francis did 
mean acceptance of the whole Christ, 
not a divided Christ. This implies be- 
lief in the divinity of Christ, belief 
in his entire doctrine, and belief that 
Christ is one with the Church he 
founded. 


When we say that Christ is truly 
divine we do not mean that he is 
God-like, or a great child of God, or 
divinely inspire. No. But it does mean 
that he is actually God. 

If he is not divine, then it is im- 
possible to prove or believe, with a 
logical mind, that he is a great 
teacher, or a great leader, or the 
greatest man who ever lived, as some 
people contend. No one is a great 
teacher or a great man who 1s a great 
liar. If Christ is not God, as his 
record, his words, his teaching, and 
his resurrection prove, then they who 
deny his divinity are making him out 
to be the greatest liar in history. 
Under that condition it is hard to see 
how anyone can want him as a leader, 
or see any point in following him. 

But St. Francis saw the divinity in 
Christ. There was no doubt in his 
mind. The words of Christ echoed in 
his soul: “I and the Father are one” 
(Jn. 10, 30); and “The Father is in 
me, and I in the Father” (Jn. 10, 
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38). He accepted the whole Christ 
thoroughly and called himself the 
Herald of the Great King Christ. 
From Christ he realized his own di- 
vine vocation, which you also must 
realize. In Christ we live, move and 
are, as St. Paul stated. 


To St. Francis, Christ was a tre- 
mendous leader. He knew that Christ 
was not the type of a leader to dic- 
tate: “Here, you, do that; Here, you 
do this,” while he did nothing him- 
self. Christ was not like a general who 
stayed back in relative safety as he 
ordered his men to advance into dan- 
gerous fire. No. Christ had thrown 
out a challenge: “Come and follow 
me, if you dare.” He had experienced 
the worst hardships and inhuman 
treatment, more than any dozen other 
men could stand. His was a life that 
inspired one to follow him. If you 
had ever played the game stump the 
leader when you were a child, you 
will readily realize that Christ was a 
leader you could not stump. He had 
been over more hurdles than you 
would dare to approach. Hence he 
could justly say: “If wou wish to be 
my disciple, deny yourself, and come 
follow me.” 


Like St. Francis you must see in 
this invitation more than one to imi- 
tate a mere human being. You are 
called upon to. follow no human be- 
ing, but God himself. For Christ had 
said: “Before Abraham was, I am.” 
Indeed it is a privilege to be called 
to follow God himself. No wonder 
St. Francis was thrilled to call him- 
self the Herald of the Great King. 
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Do you recall how Napoleon won 


i) the hearts of men? He set out from 


Elba to reconquer France with three 


& boat loads of soldiers, relying not on 


€ force, but on his power over hearts. 
# Everywhere the soldier sent against 
it him yielded 


to his greeting, and 


.@ shouted: “Long live the Emperor,” 


® hundred 
)) dures that long. 


.@ and in a few days he was ruling in 
® Paris. Our Lord’s conquest was be- 


gun far more humbly, and has a 


® vaster issue. His conquest did not last 


only for a hundred days, but for a 
centuries if the world en- 


Christ comes marching down the 
highway of time, and to each genera- 
tion of men he holds out his arms, 
asking them to be not his enemies, 
but his friends. Your turn has now 


% come. It is your brief opportunity. 


» You must be most generous to give 
_ yourself to your divine Leader. 


| Christ's Entire Teaching 


You accept him as such when you 


» believe in all that he says and teaches. 


To be sincere and true to your divine 
leader you must want not only a part 


k of his teaching, but all of it. He is 
/ not a true follower of Christ who 


accepts the Christ who promises 
heaven while he rejects the Christ 
who warns against hell. He also is not 


1) a true follower of Christ who accepts 


the Christ who distributes, blessings 
and graces, but turns his back on the 


| Christ who teaches that certain things 


are sinful and unlawful. He too is no 
true follower of Christ who desires 
the baptism that Christ made indis- 
pensable for salvation, while he hates 
and denies the sacrament of confes- 
sion which Christ made necessary for 
the salvation of those who have 
sinned. 


There is an absolute necessity of 
accepting the hard sayings of Christ 


Pepe} o/ 
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with the easy. Some people stay away 
from parish missions because they 
loathe to hear the hard side of Christ’s 
teaching. It disturbs their comfortable 
or sensual manner of life. They feel 
they have their consciences quiet and 
happily lulled asleep, and fear they 
will be disturbed and wake up with 
an ugly cry. These people walk on 
thin ice. It would take little to send 
them to perdition. 

Ask St. Francis to give you sufh- 
cient courage to always face the full 
truth of all Christ’s teaching. Then, 
and then only, will you be a true 
tertiary. To compromise in anyway, 
is to sow the seed of future disaster. 
Your dedication to Christ must be 
complete. 

To be complete means something 
far beyond and greater than merely 
being obedient to Christ and suffer- 
ing for him. It implies being trans- 
formed into Christ. It means finding 
fulfilled in yourself those words of St. 
John about Christ: “As many as 
received him He gave them power to 
become his children . . . born not of 
the world, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but born of 
God.” And also: “For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain,” as St. Paul 
wrote. 

You must believe and realize that 
the humiliation of God in becoming 
man was turned into your elevation, 
your participation in the nature of 
God by grace. This participation in 
the life of Christ is dependent on two 
things. 

First this elevation of your nature 
through grace was made dependent 
on the sacraments Christ instituted 
for us. Some of the sacraments, as for 
instance baptism or confirmation, 
you receive only once, and you are 
thereby marked forever with a spe- 
cial likeness of God. But that is not 
enough. It is just the beginning. Other 
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sacraments can be received often, and 
you are urged by Christ himself to 
participate in them frequently so 
that you will grow in the new life 
you have received, even as you have 
grown in your natural life from child- 
hood to your adult state. In a par- 
ticular way Christ urges you to re- 
ceive his Body and Blood in Holy 
Communion as often as possible, with- 
out which you cannot live by grace 
and grow in grace from day to day. 
“He that eats my body and drinks 
my blood abides in me and I in him,” 
Christ said very pointedly. 


The second practical application of 
your elevation by grace into participa- 
tion in the nature of the divine Christ 
is that you must feel yourself under 
obligation to make your conduct, your 
habits, your character, more an im- 
age of Christ’s the older you grow. 
This is certainly something that your 
Third Order definitely demands of 
you, even though as a Christian you 
already are obliged in this regard. The 
saints, who were nothing more than 
model Christians, made the imitation 
of Christ the one great goal of their 
lives; and among them, notably St. 
Francis. He, as you well know, has 
been styled the Second Christ be- 
cause of his close approximation to 
the life and virtues of Christ. This 
means that you too should make a 
real attempt to grow in perfection 
—perfection in your patience, perfec- 
tion in all the virtues so evident in 
Christ “in whom you live and move 
and have your being.” 


Christ One with His Church 


To accept the whole Christ you 
finally must believe that Christ is one 
with the one Church he founded. 
Christ and his Church are not two 
different teachers of mankind. No, 
they are one and the same. Christ 
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made this very clear: “He that hears 
you, hears me; he that despises you, 
despises me. . . . Behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.” 


Not to love the Church that Christ 
founded is to divide Christ. You must 
have the same love and loyalty to 
both. No one gives you a better ex- 
ample of this than St. Francis him- 
self. You show your love for Christ’s 
Church in two ways. 


First of all you must avoid unfair 
criticism of the Church. The Church 
has no opportunity to defend herself 
in your private conversations. She has 
no one there to speak for her. But 
even more, you not only should shun 
unfair criticism but all criticism that 
is destructive, because in hurting the 
Church you are hurting Christ and 
his work. How much harm is done 
in this way is very difficult to measure, 
but it is real, all too real. You imitate 


those who said years ago of Christ: 
“He hath a devil.” 


You must rather speak well of the 
Church, rejoice in being identified 
with the Church, because thus you 
are identified with Christ. As a Cath- 
olic and a tertiary you have a duty 
to promote the Church and widen 
her influence. The Church needs apos- 
tles today as it did in the days of 
Christ. You must be foremost in be- 
ing a true apostle. This implies doing 
all within your power to carry on the 
work of the Church in your environ- 
ment. The Church is as good as you 
are. You can make it better and more 
effective in the world today by being 
another Christ after the manner of 
St. Francis. 


Life will have a glorious meaning 
to you as it had for St. Francis if 
you embrace the whole Christ as he 
did. Pray with him: “O Lord let me 
serve thee entirely and not by halves.” 
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It's Father Who Pays 


“Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for that is right—that 
it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest be long-lived upon 
the earth”’ (Eph. 6, 1-3). 


| WITHIN THE Past few years I have met two priests who expressed in two 
i) ways the love they had for their parents. Both spoke eloquently of their 


mothers and their influence in their lives. But when they spoke of their dads, 


“4 their eloquence seemed to have left them and in its place there was an utter 


“simplicity. 


One showed me a pen. “Dad gave me this when I was in high school. And 


.@ you know, I wouldn’t trade it for any other.” This from a big, strapping 
‘ Franciscan friar in charge of many men of his Order. By the vibrancy and 


tone of his voice—usually so brusque—lI knew of the love he had for his dad. 


The other, a white-haired priest, merely stated, “Sister, this is the first 


/ time in four years, since dad died, that I have been able to speak of him.” 


Motherhood has been extolled in music, poetry, art and literature, but 


) too often we take fatherhood for granted. Let’s take another look at dad. 


i 
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TEXT: 

For God said: ‘‘Honor thy father and thy mother’’ 
(Matt. 14, 4). 

Can we give some kind of alms to our mother? Give 
our mother this New Testament. She can sell it for her 
need, for we are directed in it to help the poor. At 
that | believe the gift of it will please God more than 
the reading of it (Words, 227). 


SUBJECT: 

Respect, reverence and love due to parents 

1. What two words of St. Francis show his deep re- 
gard far parents? Why? 

2. Why should we respect and reverence not only our 
parents but also the parents of others? (Co-crea- 
tors with God, etc.) 

3. In what ways can me manifest this respect and 
reverence? 
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Geraldine Liss, Tertiary 


Clobber 
the 
(rossiper 


W ex I was just A little girl, I 
always used to wonder why there 
were only eight beatitudes, instead of 
ten, like the commandments. It seems 
that there have always been nomi- 
nations for the ninth one—‘‘Blessed 
are they who sit on tacks, for they 
shall rise again,” or “Blessed are they 
who run around in circles for they 
shall be called big wheels.’ But I have 
my own nomination for that non- 
existent beatitude—Blessed are they 
who refuse to gossip, for they shall 
be called saints upon earth. And, 
seriously, it’s true. 


Ordinarily, gossip is associated with 
women who stand against back fences 
on blue Monday and verbally wash 
out the whole neighborhood, or dur- 
ing coffee breaks down at the office. 
Well, yes, that’s true, but gossip is a 
much more frequent happening than 
that, and it isn’t only old and middle- 
aged women that gossip. 

If, for even a day, one observes a 
first-grade classroom, he will have 
echoes in his ears of what he has 
heard. 

“Teacher, he said I started it and 
I never .. . Miss Jones, he called me 
a bad name. I’m telling my 
mommy what you said bout my 
daddy; he ain't no drunk, neither 
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.’ Little things that make little 
people cry. And if one moves up the 
hall we find the same thing, only 
worse. .. . “You dirty liar; I never 
stole no apple. . . . Teacher, the boys 
are calling me boy-crazy .. .” 


And is high school any different? 
Can you walk down the hall in your 
high school and head .. . “Well, you 
know, the boys like her because she 
necks with them. . . . Glen cheated 
in that test. And then, I saw 
Miss Jones walking toward the little 
tavern with that new history teacher. 

. . Boy, is that cheerleader ever a 
stuck-up thing .. .” 

In most high schools, many col- 
leges, and many shops and offices, it 
is almost impossible to hear an intel- 
ligent conversation that does not con- 
cern people, and more often than not, 
contain gossip. Gossip is really ca- 
lumny or slander, where we impute to 
our neighbor faults that are not his, 
or exaggerate the ones he does have 
(De Harbe’s Catechism). In other 
words, when we gossip, we are wreck- 
ing someone’s good name, defaming 
character, and that, of course, is al- 
ways wrong. 

It makes me particularly sick to my 
stomach to hear a bunch of kids 
standing on a bus, obviously coming 
from a Catholic school, ripping some 
nun up and down the back. I always 
wonder what the non-Catholics within 
earshot are thinking, if they are 
scandalized, and how much. And 
really a Catholic never should gossip, 
or commit any other sin of speech— 
after all, isn’t that tongue with which 
we sin the same one that our Lord 
uses for a pillow each morning at 
Mass? 

We had a patient at the hospital 
who was dying of cancer of the throat. 
On his card in the chart-room, in big 
red letters, Sister had printed, “No 
Holy Communion.” And the man had 
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jto look forward to dying without re- 
ceiving Our Lord. I thought that was 
the most horrible thing that I had 
ever seen happen. But then I began 


§ want to come to me? Does he really 
if want to restore my tongue when he 
of knows that maybe a day ago I spent 
ji }an hour with the girl next door talk- 
i@iing about the rest of the kids, for 
wi lack of something better to do? 
This, I think, brings up a point 
that should be realized and some- 
ali] thing should be done about it. Many, 
‘indeed, too many young people are 


i kids out on dates. If they go to a 
2) movie, that’s fine; there is no need to 
jl) talk. If they go to a game, screaming 
jy for the team is the important thing, 
a8 and no conversation dares take place. 
wu If they go to a dance—well, slow 


y(@) music and low lights usually set the 


i where one really and truly dances, 
J puts one absolutely breathless. 
a We, as a group, do not know how 
«/ @ to converse because we never do it. 
| We have nothing to say because we 
‘are constantly being entertained 
W rather than having to find ways to 
‘entertain ourselves. There is no effort 
put forth in watching T.V. There is 
no great mental activity in reading 
a newspaper or a condensed type 
@ magazine which is written for the 
% sixth grade intelligence level. 


# But, there is a great workout in 
# finding out what is going on in this 
.®@ country, what is happening abroad, 
(a) what the U.N. is doing, what the his- 
_@ torical and political backgrounds are 
{that might greatly affect a military 
J} situation. .What about compulsory 
* military training? Or the recent ap- 
»proval of artificial birth control by 
) certain of the Protestant denomina- 
i) tions? Or the legalizing of abortion 


WA 
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in certain foreign countries? Or the 
inroads that Communism is making 
in the East? Or the controversial nov- 
els that are always appearing, sup- 
posedly as representing this age in 
America. American youth is really 
pitifully stupid when it comes to 
knowing what is going on in the 
world, and yet America brags and 
boasts and flaunts in front of other 
countries that we have the highest 
standards of education, and that our 
youngsters are the best educated in 
the world. Garbage! Pure, unadulter- 
ated garbage! 

Examine your conscience. How long 
has it been since you read a good 
book all the way through? How long 
has it been since you gave a current 
events report in history class? How 
long has it been since you went out 
to dinner on a date and really talked 
about something other than people, 
the weather, or school? How long 
has it been since you read something 
about the economic, politic, or re- 
ligious situations existing in your 
community? If a non-Catholic asked 
you what your stand was on divorce, 
and you said, “It’s wrong,’ could you 
give him a reason for that stand other 
than, “The church says so!” kind of 
thing? 

We could go on listing things ad 
infinitum, but these are a _ general 
sampling of what we should be in- 
terested in. After all, this whole coun- 
try does rest on our shoulders. We 
reveal our personalities completely 
the first time we open our mouths 
after an introduction. There is no 
impression so bad as that made by a 
young person who cannot converse 
intelligently, except the impression 
made by the young person who is a 
consistent gossip . 


I repeat, “Blessed are they who do 
not gossip, for they shall be called 
saints upon earth!” @ 
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Virtues of St. Francis. 


Reverence 


£ HE WORLD HAS never had a better 
chum that St. Francis. Not just the 
people in the world; all of animate 
and inanimate creation. What en- 
deared Francis to the world? It was 
his reverence. 


Reverence is a rock-bottom virtue, 
like humility. In fact it is a game we 
play when we try to distinguish them. 
To be reverent is to accord to an 
object the respect and attention its 
inner worth demands. It is not walk- 
ing up to it and slapping it on the 
back, or stepping on its face to get 
up higher, or kicking it aside if it 
happens to be in the way. To be 
reverent is to adjust our conduct to 
a thing’s dignity and value. Reverence 
is a spirit and attitude in the presence 
of something of deep significance. It is 
born of a sensitive and abiding aware- 
ness of an inner worth and meaning. 


Irreverence, on the other hand, is 
the disposition to overlook or disre- 
gard the dignity of a person or thing. 
The irreverent person approaches per- 
sons and things conscious of no obli- 
gation to deal with them in accord 
with their nature and status. He feels 
nothing makes demands on him. He 
will govern his relationship merely 
on the basis of his current feelings, 
a whim, or as best will serve self 
interest. 


Francis was so reverent because he 
was fully alive to all the levels of 
dignity and worth in creation. The 
supreme worth and source of all 
others was, of course, God Himself. 
Most people do not find it hard to be 
reverent in their direct relations with 
God. But Francis saw that everything 
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which shares some of God’s excellence, 
even the tinniest bit of it, is worthy 
of recognition for tat reason and to~ 
that extent. Therefore everything that 
exists claimed his respect. At least it 
had existence and this is the very per- 
fection of God. “I am who am,’ God 
had told Moses. To share existence ~ 
even to the smallest degree is to share 
God‘s majesty and therefore to de-— 
mand respect and reverence. And the 
more fully an object shares existence, 
the greater reverence is due it. More 
reverence is due the flower than the 
rock, more the bird than the flower. 
Above all, more due man than all of 
visible creation. 


On the other hand Francis was not 
a poetic pantheist who dissolved the 
differences between creatures, the 
hierarchy in creation, and the infinite 
distance between God and nature. He 
knew the distinctions well but he 
knew also the wonderful manner in 
which all of creation participates in 
the majesty of God. 


For some reason I have a picture 
of Francis walking down the road and 
tipping his hat to each tree he en- 
counters, bowing to a grazing cow, 
shouting to the dawning sun, and 
screnading the moon and stars. The 
stories that come down to us in his 
early biographies and the Fioretti 
seem to confirm this picture. He called 
the birds his sisters and carried on 
intelligent conversations with them. 
He addressed the fire before he made 
use of it and acknowledged its ex- 
cellence. His manner toward the 
water and the wind and the clouds 
and the sky was the same. He was 
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| gentle and courteous and respectful 

/ to the fishes and rabbits and sheep. 
i, Bits of paper that had the Lord’s 
name on them gained a greater dig- 
{ nity thereby and must be picked up 
| and treated reverently. 


Above all he was reverent to the 
_ human person, the one object in crea- 


© tion possessing, or capable of possess- 


{ ing, a most unique participation in 


God’s life. To be a human being, to 


§ have a soul, to have a natural reflec- 


tion of God within you and a super- 


s natural one by grace, turned you into 
) a holy of holies in Francis’ eyes. It 


made no difference what you had 
done with your life or were con- 


® templating doing with it. You had a 


ano 


rym ; 


| never a statistic with Francis. 


‘) dignity within you that called for the 
| utmost respect and courtesy on Fran- 
cis’ part. Francis approached each 


' human being with awe. A man was 
Men 
_ were never classified. There never was 

a formula for handling you. We see 


(li) this in the way he dealt with robbers, 
with a beggar woman, with loathsome 


lepers, with an embarrassed young 


7 brother too ashamed to admit his 


/hunger. Always sensitive and cour- 
teous and unobtrusive. Reverence is 
Franciscan virtue. It should shine in 
our lives, 


True reverence toward God must 
hold first place. The reverence due at 


_ worship, in the use of the sacraments 


is obvious. But reverence must be a 
quality of our total lives. It is seen in 


) our standing attention to God’s wishes, 
© searching each manifestation of his 


will and being anxious to comply. It 
is the religious way in which we view 
the world and its events, accepting 
God’s direction, either direct will or 
at least permission. Accepting God’s 
will especially in our own lives. A su- 
preme moment of reverence was 
reached in the words of Job as he sat 
on his dung hill suddenly stripped 
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of all his wealth and family by an 
act of God: “The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” 


Our relationship with the whole of 
creation will reflect this reverence. 
We will have a contemplative attitude 
toward the world, seeing beauty and 
wonder where we did not before. We 
will be anxious that a thing be done 
beautifully and well. It will affect 
the way in which we approach our 
work at office, factory, home. Above 
all we must reverence our fellowman. 
The reverent man stands in awe of 
the human personality. He would 
never think of “using” or abusing 
it. He would not manipulate it, slyly 
bend it to his purposes. He would not 
stomp all over it on his way to the 
top. The reverent mar. respects in- 
dividual differences, individuality. He 
will not demand that everyone con- 
form to some arbitrary norm, conform 
to his likes and dislikes. The reverent 
man accepts people the way they are, 
though he would wish them otherwise. 
He accommodates himself to their 
moods and indispositions. He respects 
their feelings, though they are not his 
own. The truly reverent person dis- 
tinguishes the sin from the sinner. 
His reverence for the man never 
falters. He is not patronizing. Above 
all he does not violate the privacy of 
a man’s relation with God, the indi- 
vidual’s need to follow God’s light as 
he truly sees it—even though the per- 
son be his only son or daughter. The 
reverent man approaches others with 
a presumption of their goodness and 
honesty till the opposite is proven. He 
is the reverse of the cautious, dis- 
trusting soul. Probably many often 
take advantage of him but that is 
the price of virtue. 


Irreverence is a mark of our age. 
We arrogantly intend to master 
5 / 


(See page 106) 
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Pastoral Companion, Mathis and Leahy, 
O.F.M., Franciscan Herald Press, $4.00. 
Two professors of Canon Law collabo- 

rated in revising and amplifying the 
eleventh edition of this very popular ref- 
erence book for the busy priest. The book 
was formerly edited by Fr. Honoratus 
Bonzelet. As the authors say in the fore- 
word: “Dhe purpose of the Pastoral 
Companion is not to present an exhaustive 
exposé of Pastoral Theology, but to treat 
in a concise way those subjects of pastoral 
Theology and Canon Law that easily escape 
memory and cause doubts and perplexities 
in the sacred ministry.” The general divi- 
sion of the material treated is this: Sacra- 
ments, Indulgences, Faculties of Priests Be- 
longing to Certain Societies, Third Order, 
Cannonical Standing of Religious in regard 
to the Sacred Ministry, Special Privileges 
of Religious. Considerable attention is 
given to Oriental Church law as it applies 
to marriage. All the latest available de- 
crees have been incorporated and_ inter- 
preted. The 400 pages are thoroughly in- 
dexed to make the information readily 
accessible. Pre-publication sales indicate 
that this book which has gone through 
ten earlier editions is still popular with 
the clergy. It has retained all the scholarli- 
ness and timeliness of early editions. 


The Way of the Cross, Leo Veuthey, 
O.F.M., Franciscan Herald Press, $2.00. 
Anticipating Lent with its traditional 

Franciscan devotion to the Passion of 

Christ, the Franciscan Herald Press has 

published number three in its series on 

Franciscan Spirituality. The Way of the 

Cross of the Interior Life was translated 

by Fr. Theodoric Kernel, O.F.M. and 

appeared as a monthly series in the 

Forum. In it we are taken along the 

dolorous path to Calvary. At each station 

we not only meditate on the suffering of 

Christ, but we get practical direction for 

advancing in the spiritual life. This book 

is a manuai of Christian living which 
principles from the fourteen 

Following Christ and carrying 


draws its 
stations. 
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our own cross we are led to the summit 
of perfection. This is not a prayer book 
though it may be used as such. It is better 
used as a book for spiritual reading or for 
meditation. It is the type of book that 
can be highly recommended for Lenten 
reading. The Way of the Cross is illus- 
trated by original pen drawings of the 
illustrious Dutch artist, Fr. Humbert 
Randag, O.F.M. 


Saints without Wrinkles, Florence Wedge, 
Franciscan Printery, Pulaski, Wis., $2.00. 


Who are the saints without wrinkles? 
They are the saints who achieved the 
highest of sanctity while their skin still 
glowed with the health of youth and 
through their veins coursed youth-energy. 
These are young people who prove that 
sanctity is not reserved for the aged and 
decrepit. It is for the young, young in 
years and young in heart. It is for those 
who -are willing to live the Catholic life 
with that eternal youthfulness of the 
Church. In presenting thirteen saints for 
teenagers, the author has given us practi- 
cal examples of dynamic Christian living. 
Among the heroes and heroines who come 
to life are St. Maria Goretti, St. Therese 
of the Child Jesus, St. Gabriel of our 
Lady of Sorrows, St. Dominic Savio and 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Each is a dis- 
tinct personality, each stemmed from a 
different background, each was a real flesh 
and blood teenager. What they had in 
common was an intense love of God and 
a determined will to prove that love. Miss 
Wedge has the happy faculty of speaking 
the language of the teenagers without be- 
ing condescending. She has a light sunny 
touch which will hold the interest of the 
teenager reader as well as adults. 


Nature—The Mirror of God, Franciscan Ed- 


ucational Conference Report, 1955, 
Franciscan Hearld Press, $3.50. 
The Franciscan Herald Press is now 


the exclusive distributor of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference Reports. The lat- 
est to be added to the list is the report 
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}f the thirty-sixth Conference held at St. 
‘Anthony on the Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
ihe purpose of this conference as pointed 
ut by the then President, Fr. Ignatius 
‘Brady: “Our goal, to capture in some de- 


gsree the Franciscan approach to creation 


jielp answer the problems of modern sci- 
‘ence and philosophy which in recent years 
nave been the subject of many Papal al- 
ocutions and letters.” 


Deserving of special mention is the ad- 
siress of the Commissioner, U. S. Atomic 
sinergy Commission, Honorable Thomas E. 
Murray on “Problems of the Atomic Age.” 
Vhere are nineteen papers in all covering 
such topics as “The Technological Spirit 
NG) E our Age, The Mystery of the Atom, 
j5cience in Catholic General Education, 
)sod through Nature.” This volume is an 
excellent reference, especially for those en- 
gaged in teaching who want to bring the 


Syanciscan influence to bear in the educa- 
‘ional field. 


u@Phe Poor Little Rich Man, Sister M. 
| Julita, S.S.N.D., Bruce, 50 cents. 


This is a picture story book in the 
“Christian Child Series which tells the story 
of St. Francis of Assisi. The main inci- 
“Wdents in the life of St. Francis are ac- 
‘"Scurately related in the language of a child. 
"The book is richly illustrated throughout. 
"lt is a good way to introduce St. Francis 
“So a child. 


‘Atlas of the Bible, Grollenberg, O.P., Nel- 
son, $15.00. 


This is a large tome with oversize pages 
\!Yeontaining 408 illustrations and _photo- 
‘Yzraphs. It is a scholarly work. The maps 
i @alone reveal the touch of a master hand 
‘and understanding. The text of the book 
is a sketch of biblical history from the 
ages of the patriarchs to 70 A.D. Included 
\are chapters on biblical geography and 
‘he technique of archaeology which serve 
Jas a good introduction to these subjects. 
YA book of this sort will bring the Bible 
‘world to life. It will add so much more 
{substance and color to our understanding 
_)of stories we read in the Bible. 


“Phe Silent Life, Thomas Merton, Farrar, 
Straus, Cudahy, $3.50. 

For a better understanding of the mon- 
‘Mastic life as lived by the Benedictines, 
'@Cistercians, Carthusians and the Camaldo- 
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lese this is the book. The first part is con- 
cerned with the peace, the joy, the labors 
and prayers of a monk. The second and 
third part of the book deal with specific 
manifestations in the Cenobitic Life (mem- 
bers live a communal life) and Hermit 
Life (these devotees live a solitary exist- 
ence). Merton gives an excellent apologia 
for monastic lift. This is not merely a 
narration of external activity; the inner 
meaning of these activities is emphasized. 
As the author writes: “If we do not re- 
member that the Cistercian comes to the 
monastery above all to seek Christ, and to 
imitate and reproduce in his life the per- 
fect charity of Christ, his fasts, labors, 
poverty and solitude become nothing but 
ascetic feats which we can admire or not, 
according to our dispositions. Above all, 
if the monk himself does not know the 
reason for his vocation he cannot find the 
peace of the monastic life which is prom- 
ised him when he enters the monastery. 
For the peace of the monastic life does 
not rest on ascetic or mystical achieve- 
ments, but on the faith in the mercy of 
God, selfless compassion for our breth- 
ren, and pure love for the Father, in un- 
ion with the charity of Christ.” 


At the center of the book are eighteen 
pages of interesting photographs depicting 
var‘ous aspects of ““The Silent Life.” 


Pere Lamy, Count Paul Biver, Clonmore 
and Reynolds, $2.50. 


Pere Lamy (1853-1931) was an unusual 
man. He wished to live a hidden life. It 
was nevertheless a varied life. His good 
friend, the author, pictures him as a child 
with exceptional spiritual gifts to whom 
the Blessed Virgin granted the grace of 
a visitation. Later as a soldier he rose to 
the rank of a sergeant and finally he be- 
comes a holy and apostolic priest. He be- 
came known as the priest of rag-pickers 
and hooligans. (The latter name he got 
from appearing constantly in the police 
court in defense of the poor urchins of 
his district who had been caught in some 
delinquency.) The judge used to josh him 
about being hand in glove with the scum 
of the earth. Pere Lamy stands out against 
the background of his times as another 
Cure of Ars. He was a man of inflexible 
high ideals, the friend of outcasts and 
waifs, a man of unbounded trust and con- 
fidence in Providence. This book is one 
of abundant inspiration and Jacques Mari- 
tain thought enough of the subject to write 
a preface. e 
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Fr. Agnellus Andrew O.F.M., who heads 
all Catholic broadcasting over the British 
Broadcasting Company, did a direct TV 
broadcast from the Hungarian Refugee 
Camp at Traiskirchen, near the Hungarian 
frontier of November 11. The story of the 
revolt is well known. Fr. Agnellus_ re- 
marks: ‘‘Three-quarters of the refugees 
were ordinary people who had taken no 
part in the revolution and no part in 
politics, but who had got up and left 
their homes rather than wait to endure 
again the bitterness of Communism and 
Russian rule. How much would it take to 
make you leave the home into which you 
have built so much of your life? I found 
this the most chilling and frightening thing 
Off alliance 
St. Francis in Cologne On Thursday, 
August 30, 1956, the Franciscan Convent- 
ual Fathers again entered Cologne after 
an absence of 150 years. Led by the Most 
Rev. General, Victor Constantini, the 
friars were greeted at the doors of the fa- 
mous Cathedral by Cardinal Joseph Frings 
with his metropolitan chapter. Representa- 
tives of the three Franciscan families car- 
ried into the Cathedral the precious relics 
of the holy habit of St. Francis and the 
autographed blessing of St. Francis to 
Brother Leo. After a holy hour for peace, 
the relics were publicly venerated by tens 
of thousands of people. 


The height of the celebration consisted 
in the blessing of the new Franciscan Con- 
ventual friary on Columba Street near the 
chapel of Mary of the Ruins in the heart 
of the old section of Cologne, in the shad- 
ow of the great Cathedral. Close behind 
the new friary is the ancient Minoriten- 
kirche. Towards evening a huge proces- 
sion formed, coming from the Cathedral 
to the rebuilt Minoritenkirche. The two 
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precious relics (kept ordinarily in the 
sacristy of the basilica of San Francesco 
in Assisi) were again carried in procession. 
It was at this time also, that the relics of 
the Ven. John Duns Scotus, preserved in 
the Cathedral since Cologne’s bombing, 
were now returned to the reconstructed 
Minoritenkirche and deposited in a new 
vault. The relics of Scotus were carried 
in an unadorned casket and escorted by 
the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
new vault and sarcaphogus on the left 
side of the church were made by the artist 
Joseph Hoentgesberg. The festive sermon 
on this occasion was delivered by the Most 
Rev. Bishop of Murzburg, Dr. Julius 
Doepfner, himself a son of St. Francis in 
the Third Order. His sermon elaborated 
on Scotus doctrine of the God of Love 
as manifested in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The following three days the relics of 
St. Francis remained exposed in the Min- 
oritenkirche for veneration. More than 
300,000 people filed passed the relics to 
venerate them. e 


International T.O. Constitutions We have 
word from Rome that the work on the 
International Third Order Constitutions 
by the four Commissaries General of the 
four Franc‘scan families was completed in 
early December and presented to the four 
Ministers General who have already ap- 
proved it with some corrections. At this 
writing it is hoped that the Constitutions 
will have been presented personally by the 
Ministers General to the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
for approval. We sincerely hope that in the 
very near future we will not only be able 
to report the approval of the Congrega- 
tion but present a full text of the new 
Constitutions in these pages of the Forum. 
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sessed Innocent XI, recently beatified and 
“member of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
%, was born in Como, Italy in 1611, 
scted Pope in 1676 and died in 1689; 
was beatified by Pope Pius XII on Sun- 

y, October 7, 1956. His beatification at 
is time is indeed significant since Inno- 
“mt was Pope at the time when a vic- 
ious Islam under Ottoman banners hav- 
ig subjected the greater part of the Dan- 
Wian peoples, appeared before the walls 
Vienna. In a divided and distracted 
arope, split by the conflict between the 
Srench monarchy and the imperial Aus- 
“jan dynasty, Innocent the Eleventh ap- 
vared as a precursor of the concept of 

‘“@ropean unity. 


At this moment of supreme danger for 
Je Christian world, the Supreme Pontiff 
cceeded in uniting the Empire and the 
ingdom of Poland for a new crusade. At 
1e of the great turning points of history 
e Ottoman armies were driven from 
fienna by Christian forces under John 
Sireski of Poland on September 12, 1863. 
'The similarities in the situation at the 
d of the Seventeenth century and today 
obvious, although the Pope in his ad- 
ss did not refer to them. Today as 
en a great menace hangs over the Chris- 
an faith and the community of Chris- 
an peoples. The Holy Father summons 
e moral forces of the world to stand 
‘m against the onslaught of the new 
anism of aetheistic communism. 


/ It was Innocent XI who dealt the 
“ feath blow to the “nepotism” which had 
agued the church for centuries. “Very 
shtly,’ says Pius XII, “is Innocent XI 
»inted out by historians as the one who 
‘ave the death blow to this perennial. 
i.’ All through the seventeenth century 
is predecessors had founded great prince- 
%) houses—Borhese, Ludovisi, Barberini, 
‘Gamphili, Chigi, Rospigliosi, Altieri; we 
‘ke the list from Lord Acton, not from 
wie Holy Father—but no such princely 
Souse of Odesclachi (Innocent’s family 
, Same) ever arose. A group of the rep- 
sentatives of the family as it is today 
ere present in St. Peter’s for the beatifi- 
ition. 


For all the scholarly attention Innocent 
I gave to the affairs of Europe, he 
merges as a most holy Pope, of whom it 

recorded that the recitation of the Di- 
ne Office was “his solace and greatest 
‘/@leasure,” and who used sometimes to take 


“ 


‘Ws much as three hours for his Mass, “one 


for preparation, one for the Sacrifice it- 
self, and a third to give humble thanks.” 
He “was deeply troubled, even to tears, if 
public honors were tendered him, as hap- 
pened on the occasion of the liberation of 
Vienna, of which he was the undisputed 
promoter and planner.” 


Blessed Innocent XI may also emerge 
as a new saint for pawnbrokers because 
one of his good deeds in Rome was the 
introduction of the montes pietatis (be- 
gun more than a century and a half ear- 
lier by Saint Bernardine of Siena and 
Blessed Bernardine of Feltre), institutions 
modelled on the famous Casa di San 
Giorgio in his native Genoa. This admin- 
istered properties entrusted to it as se- 
curities for loans, and accepted in its time 
pledges including the island of Corsica and 
estates as far away as the Crimea. The 
montes pietatis which became widespread 
in Italy were usually more modest af- 
fairs, taking merchandise as pledges from 
embarrassed traders. In Lombardy the cer- 
tificates of deposit passed into currency; 
and all this is part of the history of bank- 
ing. But Innocent XI started the montes 
pietatis of Rome as a way of helping the 
hard-pressed poor to escape from the 
clutches of usurers, and a great boon and 
blessing they proved, although they were 
not mentioned by Pius XII. 


This connection with the montes pietatis 
certainly indicates Blessed Innocent’s bent 
of mind and an adherence to the instru- 
ments of social reform which had been in- 
augurated by the great men of the Fran- 
ciscan Order a century and a half ear- 
lier. e 


Montes Pietatis and Credit Unions There 
are some 16,000 Credit Unions in the 
U. S. and 580 of these are classed as Par- 
ish (Catholic) Credit Unions. Many 
Third Order fraternities have also ex- 
panded their concept of the Common Fund 
to include a Credit Union operation, some 
of them with sizeable amounts. This char- 
itable and cooperative venture is a con- 
tinuation of the charitable works _per- 
formed by the Franciscans in the Middle 
Ages with the establishment of Montes 
Pietatis. The purpose of these “hills of 
mercy” was to help the poor workingman 
combat the evils of usurious money lend- 
ers then preying on the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Europe. 


The loan sharks were as rapacious in 
those days as in ours, and it was to break 
their grip on the common man that the 
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Franciscans resolved to spread this new 
and good idea. 


The montes became very popular. In 
Italy especially they spread rapidly. Some 
preachers of the day made sermon cru- 
sades on their behalf. All this activity did 
not come about without opposition. It 
could not have been otherwise when we 
consider the social privileges of the money 
lenders they were attacking. Besides, many 
of the so-called noble families were not 
adverse to owning shares in the money 
lenders’ businesses, although the Church 
spoke so strongly against their usurious 
practices. 

So strong was opposition to the Montes 
that the question was finally decided by 
the Holy See. The tenth session of the 
Lateran Council (May 4, 1515) declared 
the institutions to be in no way illicit or 
sinful, but on the contrary meritorious, and 
whoever preached against them or wrote 
against them in the future incurred ex- 
communication. Henceforth, it was de- 
cided, they should be started only with 
Apostolic approbation. 

In modern times we find humble and 
compassionate priests such as St. Pope 
Pius X, the patron saint not only of the 
children, but of parish priests, and poor 
laymen as well. The holy Pope organized 
a credit union (the modern version of the 
Montes Pietatis) in his parish at Salzano, 
Italy, about 1870. 

With an eye to the National Convention 
in Boston, it would be interesting to have 
a meeting of Third Order Credit Union 
personnel and discuss the relationship, for 
example, between the Credit Union and 
the Fraternity’s Common Fund. There are 
also other possibilities of expanding the 
Common Fund concept and making it a 
working instrument to encourage the spirit 
of thrift and the spirit of poverty. Do we 
hear from anyone? e 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE JUST 
(Continued from page 91) 
work among men. But it destroys 
only that which must die; sin which 
wt expiates, passions which it uproots, 
illusions which it dispels. Having de- 
stroyed, it builds; having uprooted, 
it plants, having killed, it revives. 
Sorrow is a creative force, the chan- 
nel which supplies the living waters 
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of grace and through which redemp- — 


tive blocd prolongs its fecundity. 


F 


On battlefields it makes heroes; in 


the deep 
fashions voluntary victims; wher- 
ever there is suffering there are re- 
signed souls. Sorrow does not over- 
tax any living being without calling 
down compassion and kindly feelings 
toward such a one; for every wound 
that it inflicts, it has a remedy, and 
to all the miseries that it sows along 
the way it sends angels whose hands 
are filled with God’s gifts and whose 
countenance diffuses His smile. 


Creator of virtue and moral beauty, 
messenger from the eternal, the veiled 
face of sorrow is capable of keeping 
its mystery partially hidden, but it is 
no longer a scandal to us, since God 
himself has espoused it and associated 
it magnificently with his own fecund- 
ity, making it the great artisan of 
his love. ) 


REVERENCE 
(Continued from page 101) 


everything and form it to our pur- 
poses. We do not respect things for 
what they simply are. We value things 
according to their ability to do us 
service. The one question is critical: 
what can it do for me? We have no 
time for people who can’t add to our 
bank roll or our enjoyment. Little, 
inconsequential people, people who 
bother us, we push out of our way. 
Why take the time to respond to 
them, to acknowledge their existence 
and their limited excellence—we’ve 
got places to go and things to do. 


All of this is the very 
Francis who went along tipping his 
hat to every thing. The One Great 
Thing, and all the little things in 
due order. He was reverent. God and 
his world have never forgotten him, 
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} CALENDAR OF PLENARY 
INDULGENCES 
MARCH 


ne Friday of Lent 


Gestations of the Cross. G.A. and P.I. 
gacsee Feb. 15) 

‘St. John peeenhh Cx il Oye: 

a Colette V. 2 Or. 

"St. Catherine Ee Bologna, V.-2 Or 
M@#St. Salvador C. 1 Or.—(Conv. April 4.) 
mot. Joseph. G.A. and P.1 


Che Thirteen Tuesdays in hon. of St. 
ijAnthony begin. 
eSt. Benvenute B.C. 1 Or. 


Annunciation. G.A. and P.I. 
‘Bl. Didacus Joseph C 1 Or. 


‘i St. John of Capistrano C.-1 Or. 
IWMSt. Peter Regalado C: 1 Or. (T.O.R. 
| w@May 13.) 


Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
\ 74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
‘48 est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 

coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 

¥ tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea, 


oa ORY RUND o> 
Proarchoea by 
‘Good Housekeeping 


Nor as ADVERTISED nose 
John Sexton & Co., 
Chicago 


OBITVOA HRD 


Sr. Afra Schmedtjann (Springfield), Sr. 
Blanche Sandcurs (Wheaton), Sr. Cyrilla 
Huber (Mil. 81), Sr. Sulpicia Arendt 
(Hartwell), Sr. Geneva Vanderbank (Old- 
enburg), Sr. Julia Butchlick (Joliet), Sr. 
Ursual Corey (Rochester), Sr. Charlotte 
Breitbach, Sr. heophane Schneider (Du- 
buque 7), Sr. M. Silva (Milwaukee). 


Chicago: Anna Davis, Patrick Carton, 
Margaret Foley, Cecilia Herbert, Nora 
Jeffers, Katherine Werner, Mary Donovan, 
Patrick Lynch, Josephine Korres—Cleve- 


land; Mary Baadte, Lulu Hauswirth, Mary 
Clark, Josephine Chipp, Mary Bruce, 
Tl homas Hogan, Etta Faubert, Joanna 


Wood, Wesley Wagner, Annie McNeil, 
Mary Lynch, Alice Apel—Detroit: John J. 
Storace—Fort Wayne: Marie Simmers— 
Louisville: Ethel Armistead, Margaret 
Schaaf—Loretto, Pa.: Mr. and Mrs. David 
Pfeister, Margaret Myers, Mary Myers— 
Miami: Johanna Beaton—Milwaukee: Mary 
Dahlman, Oliver O’Boyle, Elizabeth Martz, 
Anna Specht—-Omaha: Mary Martin— 
Pittsburgh: Bernard Kleinman, Ruth Betz, 
Margaret Holler, Mary Forster, Marie 
Tauber — Sheboygan: Dora Kraus — St. 
Louis: Elizabeth Buckley, Mary Kisling, 
Anna Martini, Michael Menniges—Tento- 
polis: Catherine Habing, Joseph G. Hab- 
ing, Mary MHoedebecke, Rena Kingery, 
Katherine Lidy, Anna Mary McClory, 
Philomena Pruemer, Joseph Vahling—Cin- 
cinnati: Edna Porginski—Corpus Christi: 
Caroline Cole. 


TWO BRAND NEW FOLDERS 


from 
Franciscan Herald Press 
SON OF DARKNESS ................ $2.25—100 


-90—100 


Extremely attractive and catchy folders 
advertising the purpose, spirit and re- 
quisites of the Third Order. 


Send for samples. 


FOR LENTEN READING: 


Franciscan Spirituality series: 
UNION WITH CHRIST ....00... $2.00 
THE OUR FATHER .................000000008. 2.00 


1434 West 51st St. » Chicago 9 


Washable, woven 


scapular .35 ea. $3.25/doz. 
Printed scapulars .18 ea. $1.90/doz. 


i 

Phe 

3. Woven scapulars with chain $2.00 ea. $19.20/doz. 
4, Soft plastic encased scapular .50 ea. $4.80/doz. 
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